





Pelicans by the thousands nest and breed at Pyramid Lake, 35 miles northeast of Reno and Sparks. 


Chalk bluffs west of Reno, on the Victory, where river, rail, highway, and meadows blend together. 
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From Lakeview Hill, on 
highway U S 395, about four 
miles north of Carson City, as 
shown on our title page, a 
view opens to the traveler 
which is delightful to behold. 
Slide Mountain; Mount Rose, 
10,800 feet altitude; and a 
goodly portion of the west side 
of Washoe Valley are seen in 
the picture. Several dude 
ranches ate situated in the 
trees at the foot of the moun- 
tains in the left side of the 
picture. 395 isa short cut from 
the Pacific Northwest to L. A. 
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Nevada Highways and Byways are Good Travel Routes 


tem in Nevada on any of your cross-country tours? If 

not, you've missed a mighty important and interesting 
phase of western American life. Our State is big, about 116,- 
000 square miles of it; our population small in numbers— 
about 165,000 all told, but we have a modernized highway sys- 
tem which compares favorably with anything in the Nation. 
Our State also packs a whole bag full of variety and thrills. 
While we are a part and parcel of this far-flung western land 
yet we are different. Tourists once they have paid us a visit 
agree. 

Out here in this western Nevada land you'll find plenty to 
sharpen your interest and it won’t be hard to find. For instance, 
youll see rodeos, silver dollars, good eating places, modern 
motels, good town hotels, gaming clubs, fine entertainment, 
but no streetcars. Gladioli from cultured bulbs; roses of 
exquisite beauty; sagebrush flats of great extent; greasewood 
galore, pinon pines and junipers in the hills; pedigreed dogs 
which keep the kiddies happy; mines of all kinds; big and 
spreading ranches which have no fences; palominos at the rid- 
ing stables, quarter horses on the race track, bucking broncos in 
the arenas; Brahma bulls and Hereford cattle grazing in the 
same field; dude ranches whose hosts drive their guests to and 
from town in polished station wagons; rock hounds with a pick 
and a glass; ghost towns of hectic memory; lakes of rare 
beauty; snow-capped peaks; and fishermen who can prove, as 
well as lie about, their wonderful catches. 

Mixed in with this strange but highly interesting concoction 
youll find creeks and lakes which are dry eight months of the 
year, rivers and lakes of good fishing, deer in the wooded moun- 
tains, and wild ducks and geese in the marshes. Pheasant, 
quail, and sagehen are flushed out in the lowlands while wild 
geese by the thousands feed on the small lakes and in the 
meadows. 


AVE you ever journeyed over our splendid highway sys- 


Across the long stretches of wide-open spaces where moun- 
tains and valleys blend together we have good-sized modern 
towns, tractor-driving ranchers, diamond drill hardrock miners, 
moving picture cowboys, and ranch owners. 

Hot springs and geysers boil right out of the rocks in many 
places around the State, while caves of all kinds and shapes 
offer unique underground natural phenomena. Rocks, sand 
hills, green meadows, wheat fields, big dams, and irrigation 
canals that carry water to make parts of the desert bloom like a 
rose, are all here amidst a friendly people who love our Nevada 
land. 

In Nevada you'll find some of the most delightful places, 
even though not far away there might be one of the most 
desolate stretches of desert anywhere in the world. You may 
find yourself in a modern community where you can buy any- 
thing from a tractor to a milkshake and within ten minutes 
be in the desert where there isn’t a drop of water in sight. 
It’s all a part of the colorful landscape and terrain which, in 
comparatively recent years, has been made accessible through 
modern transportation facilities so that people may see and 
appreciate the genuine values which here abound. It is truly a 
land of contrast and paradox. 

Nevada is a world of forests and deserts; of great stretches 
of emptiness; of water springs that strangely create big green 
patches near the top of otherwise barren and almost inaccessible 
mountain tops; of dry lakes which breed dust devils; and of 
small, meandering streams that mark a tortuous pattern across 
country with trees that seem lonely, but stretch over a barren 
landscape for dozens of deceptive miles. 

Nevada is a land of mountains without limit, of solitudes 
which may affright the stranger, of a vastness which alarms 
the timid. It is a world of illimitable vistas, and altitude levels. 
It displays broad areas of grotesque geological distortions and 
upheavals in an extravagance which might seem absurd and 
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Ely, in eastern Nevada, is the center of big mining operations, cattle and sheep grazing, and scenic lands. 


Reno from the air. A city of 38,000 on the Truckee River, Reno is the gateway to Lake Tahoe and eastern California. 





impossible, yet there they are before your very eyes. It is a 
land of things animate and inanimate which have worlds of 
their own, seldom disturbed, deeply hidden and far away. 

Man-made highways and automobiles cross and criss-cross 
this vast realm but hardly penetrate the immensity deeper than 
an axe gashes into a giant sequoia. Yet these same highways 
afford safe, fast and comfortable transit from the Great Salt 
Lake on the east to the rugged, forest crowded, stream-gashed 
Sierras on the west; from the upheaved Tuscarora and Santa 
Rosa ranges on the north to the dammed and power-laden 
Colorado River on the south. You can pass through Nevada 
hurriedly if you wish, over fast highways, but if you linger 
awhile and get acquainted with our land and our people, you'll 
be deeply impressed and pleasantly surprised to find that our 
mountains are actually friendly things, and our people truly 
human. 

The spell of the desert and magnetism of the rugged peaks 
sometimes overwhelm the initiate but brings a peace of mind 
and a true appreciation to those who live in the shadows 
because they love it. The phenomena captivates you, and once 
you're stricken you cherish its association. Nevadans have dis- 
covered the hidden magic of nature’s color and magnitude and 
recognize the majesty of a sublime creation. They do not view 
with impunity the hundreds of canyon wrinkled mountain 
walls which make man seem puny and insignificant in their 
midst, but understand the intimacy which every ridge and cliff 
extends to the curious and interested visitor. 

Our people are rugged and practical but exceedingly hospi- 


A side street in famous old Virginia City, on the Comstock Lode, now a mecca 
for tourists, artists, writers, and theater folk. 


Aerial view of Carson City, a delightful home town and seat of all State government offices. 








Stretch of the Victory Highway as it courses across the salt flats just east of Wadsworth and Fernley. 


table, typically western in their makeup, judging man for what 
he is and not what he has, and ready to discuss, friendly like, 
any subject from the atomic bomb explosion on Frenchman 
Flat to the most effective antidote for rattlesnake bites. 

You'll find our Nevada folks ready for a pleasant chat about 
sulphides or oxides, the vitamins in wild hay, a fishing trip 
along a lovely mountain stream, a hunting foray in the wide 
open hilly country, a motor jaunt into the mountains, or seri- 
ously discuss a big business deal. Quite often you'll find that 
the man you're talking to, in dirty overalls, can write a check 
in five figures and the bank will honor it immediately. But 
Nevadans, wherever you find them, all over the State, like to 
live and they all make a business of good living. 

We also have concrete runways on our airfields, luxurious 
streamliners on our transcontinental railroads, and commodious 
buses on our excellent highways to serve your travel needs 
just in case you don’t want to drive your own car. Good hotels 
and motels await the tourist traveler in every town and city 
and the natives will extend a cordial hand. Fine, sunny 
weather is our lot in the daytime nearly all the year around, 
but make a note of this, our temperature range is very wide. 
Sometimes a difference of 50 degrees marks the extremes 
between day and night. That means you'll be able to get a 
restful sleep at all seasons of the year. There’s a good reason 
for this temperature range, but we'll not go into that now. 

First of all let us assure you that our highways are well con- 
structed and a delight to travel over. That goes for all of 
the transcontinentals, including U S 40, 50, 6, 91, 93, 95, and 
395, which form a network in our State. So you can take your 
choice and travel east and west or north and south. You need 
have no qualms about driving rough highways, becoming lost, 
or getting stuck out in some place where you'd have difficulty 


getting back to civilization. No such thing. Those days went 
out with the crank-starting flivver many years ago. Of course 
if you wander off on a dirt desert road and don’t know where 
it goes, you may get into difficulty. 

All of our highways are well marked and our prime objective 
when we built them was to put every conceivable safety device 
into the engineering. The driving, of course, will be up to you. 
With reasonable caution you'll really find it a pleasure to roll 
over our broad, smooth road surfaces and enjoy the wonderful 
scenic features of which Nevada has so much. 

True, you won't find too many large cities. Much, or we'll 
say most, of the State is open country, sparsely settled and 
expansive. We have no Chicagos, or Omahas, or Pittsburghs 
in our State, but we can show you other things which, in con- 
trast to those wonderful cities of the east, have special attrac- 
tions and elements of their own. 

There are more than 15 separate mountain ranges in the 
State spreading their rocky walls across the width of Nevada, 
some of them extending from 50 to 250 miles. They spread 
all over. Altogether, there are over 200 named ranges. Every- 
where you look you see mountains, close by or in the distance, 
and not any two of them are the same in aspect or color. In 
general, they course in a northeast-southwest direction but 
occasionally a range seems out of kilter and wanders off in a 
different direction. Some of them are 20 to 25 miles wide 
where the passes cross, but nearly every one can be rolled in 
high. 

Our numbered State routes also receive much attention for 
local travel. As for cross-State travel, any one of the seven 
routes are in excellent condition and easy on your tires as well 
as your disposition. 

Take U S 40 for instance. That’s our northernmost east- 
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west route, about 450 miles from State line to State line, and 
carries a heavy volume of traffic all the year around. (P. S— 
We clean off the snow on the transcontinentals as soon as it 
begins to fall, and seldom is there a delay of more than a few 
hours. ) 

U S 40 comes in from California just west of Verdi, a small 
town on the Truckee river, and then courses across the State to 
contact Utah, at Wendover. Between these places are Reno, 
Sparks, Fernley, Wadsworth, Lovelock, Winnemucca, Carlin, 
Battle Mountain, Elko, Wells and Wendover. It’s a mighty 
fine highway and a sustained average speed of 50 miles an 
hour is not unusual. 

Reno is an intensely interesting city. It’s different than 
any other place in the world. Downtown streets are brilliant 
at night, the city is clean, has many fine residences, modern 
business houses, and affords every possible service to the tourist. 

Founded in 1868 with the coming of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, the first transcontinental, it has enjoyed a substantial 
growth ever since. Population figures in 1950 were around 
38,000. The University of Nevada is located in the north end 
of town. Other places include a drive over Mount Rose, 
10,800 feet elevation; Steamboat Springs, a geyser basin, 10 
miles south of town over a four-lane highway; and Carson 
City, the State capital, 30 miles south. Lake Tahoe, in the 
Sierras, can be reached by a short route over Mount Rose sum- 
mit. Virginia City of Comstock fame, is a must on the travel 
schedule. Pyramid Lake, the Truckee Canyon, and the broad 
Truckee Meadows are nearby and mighty interesting. 

At Steamboat Springs deep fissures cut the earth’s crust 
through which great volumes of steam and boiling water, with 
a strong sulphurous odor, are constantly ejected. These cracks 


extended for nearly a mile. Depth has not been determined. 

Over Geiger Grade toward the southeast in Storey County 
lies Virginia City, Nevada’s most cherished historical shrine. 
In the early days of the State’s settlement Virginia City was 
the metropolis, had 30,000 population, and was the scene of 
one of the greatest and most exciting mining camps in the 
world. Now it is assuming a role as a place in history while 
hoping for a mining revival. 

Returning to Reno from Virginia City over scenic Geiger 
Grade the traveler may stop at Geiger Lookout and from that 
vantage point see the entire spread of the Truckee Meadows, 
as well as the wall of mountains to the west, a superb scenic 
view. 

Continuing eastward from Reno the Victory Highway serves 
Sparks, a railroad division point for the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road. From Sparks a side trip may be taken to Pyramid Lake 
where colorful mountains surround a body of water 25 miles 
long and 10 miles wide with intensely deep blue waters and 
good fishing. 

East of Sparks, U S 40 winds through the Truckee Canyon, 
serving the small railroad community of Wadsworth, and then 
on to Fernley, center of a truck-farming region. From Fernley 
the highway courses northeast 58 miles to Lovelock. 

Agriculture, mining, and stock raising are the chief industries 
of the Lovelock Valley. Good soil, irrigated with Humboldt 
River waters stored behind Rye Patch Dam, a Federal reclama- 
tion project of great importance to Nevada, serves 85,000 acres 
of land and yields a variety of farm products of high quality. 

Victory Highway goes on east serving the small communities 
of Humboldt House, Imlay, and Mill City. Mill City is the 
shipping point for one of the nation’s largest tungsten mines, 


Natural scenery in the Ruby Mountains of Elko County cannot be excelled anywhere in the world. This is one of the smaller lakes. 
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A part of Bing Crosby’s 25,000 acre spread in northern Elko County as it looks from the corner of one of his red barns. 


Genoa, the first permanent settlement in the State, nestles against the Sierra Nevada mountains at the edge of Carson Valley. 
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Winnemucca, center of extensive farming, cattle and sheep raising, and mining interests, catches the sunshine and shadows in a delightful valley along the Humboldt River. 


Topaz Lake, across the Nevada-California line on U S 395, supplies the water for thousands of Nevada acres and is also a fine fishing spot. 
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McDermitt, in northern Humboldt County, is the entryway for U S 95 coming into the State from eastern Oregon. 


now in full production. Beyond Mill City about 90 miles, 
Winnemucca straddles the Humboldt River. It is the county 
seat as well as the commercial center of an extensive mining 
activity. Very important agricultural, cattle, and sheep grazing 
prevails. Paved highway U S 95 comes into Winnemucca from 
the north country where it serves the small towns of Paradise 
and McDermitt. McDermitt is the gateway for much travel 
from eastern Oregon. 

Golconda, Valmy, and Battle Mountain are small settlements 
on the Victory Highway. Near Dunphy a side road makes 
junction to Beowawe where, just east of town, there exists a 
true geyser basin on the hill bench of great geological impor- 
tance. A dozen or more active geysers eject a lot of boiling 
water, mostly in the spring and summer. The geysers may be 
closely inspected. 

Forty crosses Emigrant Pass at an elevation of 6,121 feet 
before entering colorful and rocky Carlin Canyon. Carlin, a 
rail division point, has the Humboldt River in its backyard. 

Elko, next on the route, is one of the most important cities 
in the State. Of vast spread, the county itself has lots of min- 
ing and agricultural endeavors. Bing Crosby, moving picture 
actor, is proprietor of a 25,000-acre spread about 60 miles 
north of town, is Elko’s honorary mayor, and one of the city’s 
best-liked citizens. The Ruby Mountains, close by towards the 
south, cannot be excelled in scenic beauty. 

Elko, the half-way point between Salt Lake City and Reno, 
usually is the stopping place at night for thousands of tourists 
during the heavy travel season. 

East of Elko, the town of Wells acts as a trading center for 
cattle grazers, sheep men, and miners. 

Victory veers slightly southeast for its last 60 miles in 


Nevada, and after crossing Pequops Summit at an elevation of 
6,980 feet, drops down to 2,700 in a gradual descent to serve 
Wendover at the State line. Maximum elevation along 40 is 
not over 7,500 feet with high-gear, easy grades. 

U S 50 (The Lincoln Highway) presently enters Nevada 
from the east at Wendover, veers southward for 60 miles, 
crosses the White Horse Pass at 6,595 feet, and then makes 
junction with U S 93 a short distance east of Currie. Rolling 
down the east side of Steptoe Valley, one of the longest con- 
tinuous valleys in the State, the Lincoln Highway reaches the 
big mill town of McGill. Kennecott Copper Corporation mills 
and smelters at McGill process thousands of tons of copper 
ore daily in one of the largest industrial plants in the entire 
State. 

Ely, 11 miles from McGill, was named for an Illinois 
frontiersman. Gold and silver were found there in 1869. Later, 
large low-grade copper deposits were discovered and it was not 
many years until copper production exceeded gold and silver 
in point of tonnage and value. At Ruth, near Ely, a big hole 
in the ground extends over a mile in length and 800 feet deep 
which has been shaping up during the past 45 years. Two 
other holes are now being started in the same manner and 
for the same purpose—copper ore extraction. 

Leaving Ely, a modern town of 3,000 population and moving 


westward, U S 50 crosses Robinson Summit, Little Antelope 


and Pinto Summits at slightly over 7,000 feet, on the way to 
Eureka. Discovered in 1866 Eureka, known as one of the 
greatest early day mining camps in Nevada, produced much 
silver, lead and zinc. 

After leaving this central Nevada town on 50 the highway 
climbs several hundred feet in a distance of 70 miles before 
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Ranchers in the broad Smith and Mason Valleys, where Yerington is marketing center, raise many dairy and meat cattle. 
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Top—The mill and smelter at McGill. Insert—A part of the huge Liberty copper pit at Ruth. 


Bottom—Aerial view of Lahontan Dam and reservoir near Fallon. 





crossing Austin Summit at 7,554, and then drops down into 
Austin, another old Nevada mining camp. Discovered in 1860 
this district had silver in its veins, producing approximately 
$60,000,000 worth of it before the boom collapsed. Grazing 
cattle, nowadays, are almost as good as the silver mines in the 
early days. 

About half way between Austin and Fallon, 50 crosses 
Carroll Summit, 7,452 feet. The region about Carroll Sum- 
mit and Austin has been a favored hunting ground for deer 
during open seasons. 

Fallon, Churchill County seat, in the heart of a rich agri- 
cultural district depending on Lahontan Reservoir waters for 
its well-being, is a modern community, with broad streets, fine 
homes and business establishments and fine schools. The dis- 
trict specializes in cantaloupes, tur- 
keys, dairy products, cattle, truck 
gardens and grist mills. 

The Newlands project is supplied 
with water stored behind Lahontan 
Dam. Travelers using the Lincoln 
will follow along the shores of this 
fine body of water for many miles. 
There’s good fishing in the reser- 
voir, too. 

West of Fallon 50 serves old Fort 
Churchill State Park. It’s an his- 
torical military site, was also an 
important station along the Pony 
Express route in the early days, and 
housed the eastern terminus of the 
first telegraph line stretching from 
Sacramento eastward when trans- 
continental telegraph lines were still 
unknown. The fort saw actual 
service for a period of slightly less 
than 11 years before being aban- 
doned. 

West of the fort and north of 
the highway, tourists sometimes 
wonder what the big piles of dirt 
are. These are the enormous waste 
piles from Sutro Tunnel, one of the 
greatest engineering projects of 
Comstock Days. The six-mile-long 
hole in the ground, under an entire 
range of mountains, was designed to drain hot water from the 
depth of the mines of the Comstock. 

Still farther west the Lincoln serves the small town of Day- 
ton, at the mouth of Gold Canyon. Here it was that Nevada's 
first gold discoveries were made. Afterwards prospectors gradu- 
ally worked up the canyon and eventually found the fabulously 
rich lode at Virginia City. Nevada Route 17 branches off 50 
toward the north to serve both Silver City and Virginia. 

At Carson City, U S 50 forms the main street, courses south 
several miles to the Stewart Indian School, then turns west up 
the Clear Creek grade for 12 miles over a scenic route to con- 
tact Lake Tahoe, the gem of the Sierras. 

For 20 miles this smooth, broad highway follows the shore- 
line of Lake Tahoe before leaving Nevada at the State line. 

Tourists coming into Nevada from the east after visiting 
the Utah parks and from the north rim of the Grand Canyon 
enter the State over U S 91, the Arrowhead Trail, at Mesquite, 
in the extreme southeastern end of the State. U S 91 runs 
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Pilot Peak was a landmark eagerly sought by the pioneers in 
‘49 after they had thirsted and sweat crossing the 
great Salt Lake Desert of western Utah. 


across the southeastern section of Nevada for a distance of 130 
miles. Thirty miles west of Bunkerville the Arrowhead makes 
junction with U S 93 at Glendale. A short distance south of 
Glendale on a paved side road is the Valley of Fire. Here 
deeply colored red rock formations, Indian writings of great 
antiquity, sandstone masses peculiarly eroded by wind and rain, 
and fragments of petrified forests offer diversified natural scenic 
features. 

At Overton, there is a farming community which specializes 
in growing tomato and celery plants, and cantaloupes. Seed- 
lings by the millions are shipped East by airplane in order to 
be the first on the market. 

Southwest towards Las Vegas for about 50 miles, U S 91 
combines with a section of 93 and traverses a typical southern 
Nevada country. Rolling ground 
with distant, high, colorful moun- 
tain ranges outline the topography. 
Greasewood and mesquite bushes 
thrive but little sagebrush is seen 
in the south. 

Las Vegas is the “City of 
Destiny,” has a population of 30,- 
000, tends considerably towards the 
ultramodern in its concept, and 
affords wonderful opportunities for 
recreation in sunny weather the 
year-round. It’s the last frontier 
of the Nation, has many fine homes, 
metropolitan business stores, air- 
conditioned hotels, and broad streets 
over which the heavy tourist traffic 
reflects its magnetism. It’s the 
gateway to Hoover Dam, Charles- 
ton Park, Davis Dam, Lake Mead, 
and “The Strip” where million dol- 
lar hotels are set in luxurious sur- 
roundings right in the heart of the 
desert. 

Hoover Dam only 25 miles 
southeast is the greatest tourist 
attraction in the Nation. Lake 
Mead above the dam has made 
fishing, boating, sailing and Colo- 
rado River cruising superb. The 
channelway of the Colorado opens 
up water cruising facilities never before dreamed of. Trips 
into the Grand Canyon, by boat, are now regularly scheduled 
affairs and hundreds of people take advantage of this new 
opportunity for waterway scenic exploration into the most 
scenic section of the entire Nation. Hemenway Wash, on the 
Nevada side, is the most popular point of embarkation for 
these Grand Canyon trips. 

Out on “The Strip,” located at the south edge of Las Vegas, 
seven or eight mammoth, luxurious hotels and establishments 
afford extraordinary facilities for relaxation to Hollywood 
movie stars and their associates, as well as other visitors to this 
sun-tanned city of the southwest. 

Henderson, a neighbor on the way to Hoover Dam, is 
Nevada’s largest single industrial community. There the big 
Basic Magnesium plant was constructed about 10 years ago 
to make metal magnesium. Today it affords space for a large 
number of chemical and other manufacturing industries which 
take advantage of low-cost Hoover Dam power and transporta- 
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Helldorado Days in Las Vegas always mean a parade of fine horses, with colorful, spectacular trappings. 


Nevada Department of Highways divisional shops and office in the city of Las Vegas, Clark County. 
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tion facilities. Titanium treating mills, lead and zinc process- 
ing factors, are other units in the big establishment. 

Hoover Dam, one of the outstanding engineering marvels of 
the world, besides providing a dependable and controlled water 
supply for irrigation to the famous Imperial Valley of Califor- 
nia, backs up water to form Lake Mead around which new 
and extensive water recreational facilities have been created. 
These recreational grounds are immensely popular the year 
around. Fishing is always good. 

Hoover Dam, as an investment, is paying Uncle Sam off 
well. Much of the power generated in its 15 big generators 
of 82,500 kilovolt ampere capacity each, goes to the metro- 
politan area of Los Angeles, besides supplying large amounts 
to southern Nevada for the mines, mills and manufacturing 
plants. Hoover Dam is open to 
public inspection, with guides and 
elevator service available for the 
thousands who annually go down to 
see the big generators, and to marvel 
at the 735 feet high reclamation 
project. 

Boulder City, administration center 
for the Hoover Dam workings, is a 
delightful, small community with 
every possible facility for good liv- 
ing. 

Besides its highway and rail trans- 
portation services, Las Vegas has one 
of the finest commercial airfields in 
the entire West. Its military fields 
are of great importance to the 
Nation. 

U S 91 (The Arrowhead Trail) 
courses southwest beyond Vegas for 
about 40 miles before crossing the 
line into California and heading 
directly to Los Angeles. 

An important arterial stretching 
out toward the north from the Colo- 
rado River is U S 95, also known as 
the Bonanza Highway. It enters the 
State south of Searchlight, at one 


time a very active mining camp, One of the scenes in Blue Diamond Canyon, near the city of 
destiny of southern Nevada, Las Vegas. 


near which town is now functioning 
the new Davis Dam, another major reclamation project on the 
Colorado River. North of Las Vegas 95 junctions with Nevada 
routes 39 and 52 to give access to the beautiful Charleston 
Park area where snow sports are popular in the wintertime, 
and recreational grounds afford respite from the noonday desert 
sun in the summertime. 

Indian Springs and Cactus Springs, nearest roadside stations 
to Frenchman Flat, where the atomic bomb explosions took 
place last February, are about 40 miles north of Vegas on the 
Bonanza. The Frenchman Flat area is destined to become 
one of the most important testing grounds for the Atomic 
Energy Commission in fissionable materials in the future, with 
$10,000,000 already in contracts for improvements there. It 
is to be a permanent establishment for such testing. French- 
man Flat, however, is not directly along U S 95, but about 20 
miles back in the hills from the highway. Access to the atomic 
bomb site is restricted; however, no restrictions are in force at 
Indian Springs and Cactus Springs where gas, oil, eats, and 
refreshments may be obtained. 





About 25 miles farther north on 95, to the west across a long 
flat country and through the old camp of Johnnie lies the 
Pahrump Valley. Completely surrounded by high mountains, 
this 25 miles long and 12 miles wide garden spot of Nevada's 
southwest is rapidly coming into its own as a cotton, truck 
garden, seed culture, fruit growing, and cattle raising country. 

Still farther north another 40 miles and to the west of the 
highway, the traveler will see huge piles of sand. The sand, 
from where it came no one knows, has been deposited there, 
and then swirled into graceful curves and convolutions of 
exquisite beauty and form. The sand dunes are about 300 
feet high and a mile long, are always shifting back and forth, 
but never seem to stray very far from the original location. 

At Beatty, the next stop north, there is a side road coursing 
over to the famous old gold camps 
of Rhyolite and Bullfrog. Rhyolite 
has a “bottle house” and a railroad 
station but no railroad. Bullfrog 
produced some very spectacular 
copper-gold ore, years ago, which 
resembled the color of a bullfrog, 
hence its name. This camp has had 
sporadic intervals of activity, but no 
consistent production has taken 
place during the past decade. Rhyo- 
lite and Bullfrog are both interest- 
ing as ghost towns. Through Day- 
light Pass, west of Beatty, a hard- 
surfaced highway affords excellent 
enry into world famous Death Val- 
ley and Scotty’s Castle. 

Leaving Beatty, the Bonanza 
courses north to Goldfield and Tono- 
pah, two famous old-time gold and 
silver camps whose mining activity 
has been greatly diminished. While 
in the money they exerted a strong 
influence on the growth and devel- 
opment of southern Nevada. 

North of Tonopah this fine, wide 
highway contacts Coaldale, a gate- 
way to Fish Lake Valley, another 
fertile oasis in the southern Nevada 
desert. Mina and Hawthorne, both 
active mining communities, are up near beautiful Walker Lake. 

North of Hawthorne, Bonanza skirts this beautiful body of 
water for 25 miles, sometimes on a shelf high above the water 
where the view is superb. Walker Lake affords fine fishing 
and recreational facilities for the personnel of the Naval Ammu- 
nition Depot at Hawthorne. 

After leaving the lake, 95 rolls north to Yerington and 
enters one of the richest farming sections of western Nevada. 
Smith Valley and Mason Valley, separated by a low mountain 
range, are large agricultural producing districts of which the 
town of Yerington serves as marketing center. A variety of 
crops from onions to beef cattle come from these two ideally 
situated valleys. Large scale copper mining prevailed around 
Yerington many years ago; however, another mining era is 
expected to revive activity because the Anaconda Copper Com- 
pany has found huge ore bodies underground through diamond 
drilling operations. Yerington eagerly awaits the development 
of these ore bodies which will probably be on a major scale. 

West and north of Wellington the highway joins with U S 
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Eureka, a lead-zinc-silyer mining camp of the early days, now progresses with its thousands 


neycomb Rock, of vivid red standstone in the Valley of Fire, is a sample of nature’s sculpture work with sand, wind, and time as the tools. 











Huge processing mill at Gabbs, northwestern Nye County, where immense magnesite deposits are being developed by Basic Refractories, Inc., of Ohio. 


Cattle in the feeding pens on the Humphrey lot south of Reno, on the Carson Highway, are being conditioned for Beefsteak Road. 
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Gardnerville, nearby, also serves as a trade and business center for the numerous fine ranches in the broad Carson Valley of western Nevada. 


395, the inner route from Seattle to Los Angeles east of the 
Sierras. After crossing a low summit west of Wellington, 95 
and 395 enter the broad, fertile Carson Valley, probably one 
of the richest farming sections in the entire State. Irrigation 
waters from the Carson River, heading in the high Sierras, 
quench the thirst of fertile fields in Carson Valley and make 
them yield abundantly of dairy and poultry products, grains, 
and livestock. Carson Valley butter and eggs are of high 
quality and find ready markets. 

About 12 miles north of Minden and Gardnerville, travelers 
will arrive in Carson City, our State capital. There, amid 
hundreds of spreading shade trees stands the capitol with its 
gilded dome. Many other things of interest are found in this, 
the smallest State capital in the Nation. At the State Prison, 
tourists may see the footprints made by huge beasts which 
trod their weary way over the limestone swamps thousands of 
years ago. In Carson City, the State Supreme Court Building, 
the State Library, the new State Office Building, State Printing 
Office, State Children’s Home, State Museum, Governor’s Man- 
sion, and Heroes Memorial Building are places of interest. 
All State government departments are centered in this delight- 
ful, small city of about 3,000 inhabitants amid a surrounding 
which is indeed pleasant and homelike. 


The old Carson Mint building, now the State Museum, 
possesses more than a passing interest. During the building’s 
function as a branch mint, more than $50,000,000 in gold 
double eagles, and eagles, in addition to millions of silver dol- 
lars, were struck from its presses. It has long ceased to func- 
tion as a mint, but now houses many valuable historical pieces. 
Articles from the French Merci train, wonderful bird collec- 
tions, artifacts from caves in Nevada, hundreds of mineral 
specimens, and an underground replica of an actual mine 
attract thousands of visitors each year. 

North of Carson City the traveler enters Washoe Valley, on 
U S 395, with its two small lakes and thousands of acres of 
agricultural land. Several dude ranches, nestled against the 
foothills of the Sierra range; Bowers Mansion, famous in Com- 
stock history; and the ghost town of Washoe City are places 
of real interest. Highway 395 skirts the Steamboat Springs 
area and continues on to Reno and the north, to form one of 
the shortest and best routes to Lassen National Park, in north- 
ern California, and the Pacific Northwest. 

Theodore Roosevelt Highway, or U S 6, begins its long 
course across country at Provincetown, Massachusetts, and ends 
in San Diego, California. It is one of the longest transcon- 
tinentals in the Nation. Nevada’s portion covers 307 miles. 
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Nevada's eastern flank of the Sierras offers superb winter sports’ grounds near Spooners, 12 miles from Carson City up Clear Creek grade on U S 50. 
Davis Dam, newest major reclamation project on the Colorado River at the extreme southwestern tip of Nevada, recently placed in service. 





Above—Walker Lake in Mineral County. Below—Charleston Park, a winter and summer recreational area in Clark County. 
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The two photographs presented on this page were taken in darkness, at Cactus Springs, Nevada, in February, 1951, at 5:45 a. m., with only the resultant flash 
from the atomic bomb explosion at Frenchman Flat, 25 miles away, for the exposure. Note there are no shadows. Pictures used through 
courtesy of the Los Angeles Examiner and International News Photos, of Los Angeles, California. 








Cotton in a Pahrump Valley field about ready to pick. Nearly half a million dollars worth of this white stuff will come from Pahrump this year. 


It’s an east-west arterial and enters the State from Utah at 
Delta, then continues on to Baker, the gateway to Lehman 
Caves National Monument. Lehman Caves are located on the 
east flank of Mount Wheeler, second highest peak in the State, 
towering 13,058 feet toward the sky. At the other end of 
U S 6 in Nevada, the traveler finds Boundary Peak, the State’s 
highest, 13,145 feet elevation. 

Lehman Caves, discovered in 1878 when a horse and its 
rider broke through a thin limestone crust, now extends for 
half a mile underground in the explored and developed por- 
tion. The cave contains delicate formations of a stalactitic 
and stalagmitic character, has many chambers and caverns, 
Narrow passageways, peculiarly shaped forms, several small 
reflecting pools of water, and a variety of lacelike formations 
of exquisite beauty. Lehman Caves compares favorably in size 
and daintiness of forms to any other cave in the country. 
Evidence indicates that it may extend much farther into the 
mountainside which has not yet been explored. 

Twenty-six miles east of Ely, in White Pine County, U S 6 
crosses Connor's Pass at an elevation of 6,997 feet. Junction- 
ing with U S 50 and U S 93 at Ely, this route courses south- 
westerly toward Tonopah over the Currant Creek Summit in 
the Toiyabe National Forest. The route passes through some 
very open country which is treeless for many miles, colorful 
mountain ranges, across an ancient lava flow, and through 


intensely interesting geological formations. Along its route 
are a number of big ranches which have small water courses 
to supply their irrigation needs. 

Near Tonopah, on a short diverging route northward from 
this highway, are located the mining camps of Manhattan and 
Round Mountain. At Round Mountain, about 35 miles north 
on a paved State route, a big gold washing plant is operating. 
Conducted on the conveyor-belt method, the first one of the 
type here, it is one of the largest gold mining ventures in the 
State. From natural waste materials, washed out from several 
canyons in the Toquima Range, over the ages, gold impreg- 
nated gravels are shoveled and washed on a grand scale. 
Through the big mill attached to the operation, 15,000 to 
20,000 cubic yards of this material passes every day to be 
washed so that the gold grains may be recovered. This project 
has been under way for more than a year and the big hole 
resulting is assuming enormous outline and depth. It is esti- 
mated that enough raw material, eroded from the vein struc- 
tures in the mountains over the centuries, is available to keep 
the wheels turning for at least another ten years, according to 
the experts. 

Nearer Tonopah is Warm Springs, a desert recreational 
resort, and farther west is the Tonopah Army Air Base where, 
during the last war, airplane bombing tests were conducted in 
the desert with live ammunition. 


Main street of Beatty, gateway to Death Valley, Scotty’s Castle, and the interesing ghost towns of Rhyolite and Bullfrog. 




















One variety of wild flower growing profusely in the southern part of the State is the Spanish Bayonet. 
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er near the Mexican Dam, southeast of the capital, in their beautiful autumn colo 


Trees lining Carson Ri 
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Coursing out of Tonopah, U S 6 veers northward to Coaldale 
and then strikes west across Montgomery Pass, 7,166 feet eleva- 
tion, in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, to enter California at 
Bishop, and then on to L. A. Montgomery Pass, although 
rather high, is open the year-around and is less susceptible to 
snow blockades than the several passes farther north. 


The International Four States Highway, or U S 93, is a 
north-south arterial beginning at the international boundary 
line in northern Montana and ending up at the Mexican border. 
Total mileage on Nevada’s segment of this fast route covers 
500 miles, paved all the way. In our State it serves a number 
of mining districts, small towns, important agricultural regions, 
and skirts the eastern side of the rugged, majestic Ruby Moun- 
tains in Elko County for many miles. 


Coming into the State from Idaho, the first roadside com- 
munity south of the line is Contact. U S 93 then continues 
for 50 miles southward to Wells, to intersect U S 40 an east- 
west arterial. 


Rolling down through eastern Nevada, U S 93 next serves 
Currie, a station on the Nevada Northern Railroad and stock 
shipping point, and beyond that the McGill, Ruth, Kimberley, 
Ely copper industrial district. South of Ely at Pioche it serves 
as an important transportation medium for the largest potential 
zinc-lead-silver-copper-manganese district in the Nation. Devel- 
opment of the mines in the Pioche area show deposits to be of 
enormous extent. Power for the community and operation of 
the mines comes from Hoover Dam, 200 miles distant. Sev- 
eral processing mills contribute toward the stable economy of 
the region. 


Pioche, one of the earliest mining camps in the State, is the 
county seat of Lincoln County, and the marketing center for 
the vast mining interests in the region. Combined Metals 
Reduction Company and the Ely Valley Mines are large pro- 
ducers of the base metals of lead and zinc which are found so 
abundantly in the mountains nearby. A large processing mill 
for the ores coming from these mines is located at Caselton, 
about 10 miles from Pioche across the mountain ridge. The 
district has great possibilities for future production of manga- 
nese, one of the strategic metals now so much in demand. 
During the last war the district produced much of this material 
for the war effort. 


Pioche, Caliente and eastern Lincoln County, through which 
the International Four States traverses, is also an important 
cattle and sheep grazing country. Near these two towns, 
entrance is made to Cathedral Gorge State Park, about a half 
mile off the main highway. 


South of Pioche, near Panaca, is an entry road to Cathedral 
Gorge State Park. This interesting site displays spectacular 
sandstone of immense masses which have been sculptured by 
the winds and the rains of centuries into fantastic shapes such 
as spires, recesses, gulches, and miniature canyons. About a 
mile across its greatest width the gorge rapidly narrows at its 
upper end, being topped by a plateau-like terrain. Formations 
are quite similar to those found in the national parks of south- 
western Utah. 


Continuing west and south the highway passes through a 
district spotted with a series of elongated shallow lakes known 
as Pahranagat Lakes. These small bodies of water follow 
closely on the eastern side of a long, fertile valley. Mountains 
in that region display striking examples of laminations and 
sediments. The lakes afford feeding grounds for thousands 
of wild fowl. 


At Glendale, farther south, U S 93 joins U S 91 and the 
two continue on to the Las Vegas area. At Vegas, 93 takes 
off toward the south through Railroad Pass, a short distance 
from Hoover Dam, passing the great Basic Magnesium indus- 
trial plant and the city of Henderson. From Railroad Pass, 
U S 93 skirts the shores of a dry lake for several miles, through 
“the Valley of the big Towers,” a transmission line for electric 
power destined for the Los Angeles metropolitan district. 
Beyond Searchlight, about 20 miles, the road junctions with 
another paved highway that now serves the newly functioning 
Davis Dam on the Colorado River. 


Nevada also enjoys the fine services of three transcontinental 
railroads—the Western Pacific, the Southern Pacific, and the 
Union Pacific. The first two cross the State in the north, while 
the Union Pacific traverses Nevada in its southern extremity. 


Many airlines also have excellent landing fields in the State 
to serve those who prefer to fly. Almost every town and vil- 
lage can boast of a field as one of their pet civic projects. 
Most of the landing fields are first-class in their construction 
and can accommodate anything from a hedgehopper to a 
4-motored transcontinental passenger plane. 


Highways, as they are enumerated above, comprise the main 
routes in the State’s far-flung network. These routes are all 
hard surfaced throughout their length and serve well the 
regions through which they pass. 

Nevada, in addition to the transcontinentals, has many hun- 
dreds of miles of other roads to serve more isolated sections. 
Farm to market highways, highways to mines and developing 
mining districts, highways to forests and lakes hidden far back 
in the mountain fastnesses, comprise a large segment of the 
great mileage of unimproved, semi-improved and gravelled 
roads. Many of the lesser-known roads are not so well marked, 
but local citizens are quite familiar with their meanderings 
and have no difficulty in going places and seeing things along 
their course. Strangers, however, are advised to be a little more 
cautious and be sure to make thorough inquiry at places where 
such roads turn off the main highway before venturing very 
far into the unknown country. It’s easy to get lost in the 
mountains and deserts of Nevada if you venture away from 
the beaten path. With reasonable caution and well-fortified 
information the dangers of such an experience are greatly 
minimized. 

With cautious driving a journey in and through Nevada is 
perfectly safe and delightful, and you'll be amazed at the 
splendid highways, the innumerable interesting features, the 
hospitality of our people, the almost ideal climate, the modern- 
ness of our towns and small cities, and the freedom and liberty 
of action which is so conspicuous everywhere in the State. 


If the early Emigrants, those hardy men and women who 
groped along the meandering Indian trails suffering terribly 
from lack of water and the heat of the desert, could come back 
in this day and age they’d surely be amazed to see the marvelous 
changes which have come over their old covered-wagon routes. 
Indeed they would probably testify that a “miracle” in highway 
construction was brought about in Nevada since their time. 


Ly 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS—Al) photographs in this issue, with 
the exception of the two on page 26, were taken by Nevada 
Highway Department staff photographers. 
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A new Nevada access hard-surfaced highway from Goldfield to Scotty’s Castle in the north end of Death Valley was recently opened to public travel. 


Cattle being driven to new pastures on the grazing ranges north of Elko, not far from Bing Crosby’s big ranch. 
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